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Two new features are introduced in this issue and will 
appear weekly in 16 consecutive issues throughout the term. 
“Atomic World,” the first article of which appears on the 
science page (8), will offer a complete unit on atomic energy 
especially prepared for young people by the noted Scripps- 
Howard science editor, David Dietz. Here is an opportunity 
for teachers to give their classes, in short installments, the 
background, the current developments, and the future pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy. Its social implications will be 
stressed. 7 

The other new feature will fortify our fast-developing 
home-room guidance section. This week it appears, on page 
18, under the heading “Let’s Be Friends,” and is in the nature 
of an informal talk by our editors on matters of personal 
concern to boys and girls, the emphasis being on helping 
them develop in character and personality. We will continue 
the popular picture feature “How’re You Doing?” with its 
capsule advice on the “right thing to do” in social relation- 
ships. 

For the first ten issues, the Theme Articles will develop 
units on the nations of Europe, starting with Great Britain 
in this issue, to be followed by France next week, then The 
Netherlands, Belgium, the Balkans, and the Danube nations. 

TEACHERS EDITION will continue its recently launched 
“40-Minute Study Plan” based on one unit in the issue, and 
offer additional discussion springboards for teachers who 
have the opportunity to put more than one classroom period 
a week into discussion of the weekly contents. 

May this be the best-ever Junior Scholastic semester for 
you and your pupils. 


40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
ON DEMOBILIZATION 


Aims: 

1. To show why it is necessary to keep occupation forces 
in enemy nations. 

2. To understand why demobilization has been slowed 
down by the War Department. ’ 


Motivation: 

Read newspaper accounts of specific G.I. demonstrations 
abroad to the class, pointing out tactics used by disgruntled 
servicemen. Post photographs of such demonstrations on the 


board. 


Pivotal Questions: 
1. What methods did our soldiers use to show that they 
vish to return home? 
They used the petition, the mass meeting; they wrote 
to their congressmen, to their parents and friends, 
and to newspapers at home. 
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2. Do soldiers have the same “freedoms,” guaranteed by 


the Constitution, that civilians have? 


No. The U. S. Constitution, Bill of Rights, grants 
freedom of speech, press, and religion, and the right 
of assembly and petition, to civilians. However, when 
a person enters the armed services he takes an oath 
to abide by the Articles of War. He pledges himself 
to obey the commands of his officers. He is subject to 
strict discipline, and can be punished for any act that 
his superior officers consider a breach of discipline. 
Soldiers cannot practice freedom of speech and as- 
sembly the way that civilians can. 
3. When our soldiers recently held their mass meetings 
and parades in protest of slow-down in demobilization, why 
were they not punished for breach of discipline? 


Their commanding officers decided to be lenient this 
time. Also, the commanding officers had been advised 
by the War Department that Chief of Staff — General 
Eisenhower — would soon make a statement which 
probably would stop or reduce the amount of squawk- 
ing. Eisenhower made his statement, on Jan. 16, 
before the Congressional inquiry. It was a definite 
statement, and seemed to satisfy most soldiers, Now 
they knew what to expect, and it seemed reasonable, 
fair and just to most of them, Several theater com- 
manders said that if demonstrations continued, sol- 
diers taking part would be tried by court-martial. 
4. Why do we need to have armies of occupation? 


5. The article says: “. . . Germany, which is still enemy 
territory.”” The fighting in Germany has stopped. Germany 
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has surrendered. Why, then, is Germany still called an enemy 
nation? 
A treaty with Germany, formally ending the war, 
has not yet been signed. The same is true of Japan. 


6. What dangerous things can you think of that might 
happen if we took our soldiers out of Germany? 


_ 


7. Why did the Army slow down demobilization? 
As General Eisenhower put it: 
“running out of army” by April. 


To keep us from 


8. What bad effects might our soldiers’ demonstrations 
have on the people in other countries? 


People in enemy nations might get the idea that the 
U.S. is really not going to stay on the job of policing 
them and seeing that they get a chance to become 
more democratic. Our Allies in the United Nations 
Organization might think we were too poorly dis- 
ciplined, now that the war is won, to make the 
sacrifices necessary to win the peace. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


GREAT BRITAIN — pp. 5, 6, 7 


The problem involved in this week’s Theme Article is to 
clarify the meaning of socialism. For youngsters, it is not 
an easy concept to grasp. 

After the class has read the article silently, it might be 
a good plan to have one pupil read the first five paragraphs 
aloud. Encourage pupils to ask questions after each para- 
graph. Keep the discussion rolling with such questions as: 

What does socialism mean to you? What is meant by the 
“means of production?” What are essential industries? How 
does the British government propose to secure control of 
them? Would you like to see socialism established in the 
United States? Do you think it will succeed in Britain? 

The remarks of ex-Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
when interviewed Jan. 16 on his arrival at Miami Beach, 
may be introduced by the teacher. We quote from the N. Y. 
Times, leaving it to the teacher to paraphrase as deemed 
necessary for the class: 


Asked whether he considered the world trend toward collec- 
tivism as a temporary phenomenon, Mr. Churchill replied that 
the movement toward the Left which swept him out of office 
in the British general elections was a world movement, adding: 

“We must be careful liberty and enterprise are not strangled 
or baffled.” 

Speaking of the Labor party’s program in Great Britain, the 
leader of the Opposition said that nationalization of 
the coal mines and railroads would have to prove their practi- 
cability 

For his part, he explained that he did not believe there would 
be as good service or as great economic and financial advantages 


as_ his political opponents expected from their ventures in 
nationalization. 


Another approach to the Theme Article is tothave pupils 
make a comparative study of the American and British forms 
of government. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the two systems of government — British and 
American — is more democratic? 

2. What effects did World War II have on the people of 
Great Britain? 
3. Why are they turning to socialism? 

4. How is the U. S. helping Britain recover from wartime 
destruction? 
(Continued on page 3-T) 





Creative Relationships 
In the Classroom 
te PROFILES 


ACH teacher comes to themfield of education endowed 
with special gifts in additién to skills developed through 
training. Many teachers ¢haye a background of appreciation 
of music, art, or literature. Every teacher must attain a high 
degree of skill in the field of creative human relationships 
One teacher is making a significant. contribution in this 
field by her readiness in writing profiles of her students 
She has consented to let us look at some of the recent entries 
in her “profiles” notebook: 

Hazel: Intriguing personality . charm and poise . 
bored with routine, but may appreciate the challenge in 
if I am fortunate in getting right appeal. 

Later: Find that Hazel’s father is a buyer of househo 
equipment in department store . . . good talk with her o: 
institutional advertising . . . her father says it’s a good id 
for every big company to teach people how they come 
have a refrigerator even though it costs the company heavy, 
advertising rates to do this. She is going to underline ov 
again some of the advertisements in her book. 

Concetta: Petite and vivacious bubbling over with 
want to get her to aim at neat 
. and quieter methods of work . . . mother a widow 
. . finds the book on “Bib and 
. last two stories quite original . . 
was willing to do much tiresome revision . . . think I shall 
use her material in assembly . . . she may develop skill as 
a director if we can dramatize her work. 

Conrad: Day-dreamer 


ideas and good ones . 
papers... 
working in publisher’s office . 
Tuck” a real challenge . . 


always have to call him t 
attention — not lazy but occupied with his own thoughts . 
tair recitations. 

Later: Surprise of surprises . . . Conrad is working on 
booklet of “Builders of America” that is a marvel . . . per 
drawings very expressive . . . learn that his grandfather w 
an etcher in Bavaria . told me all his father told him 
about his grandfather. 

The spirit in this classroom is such that when Rol 
asked one day what was in the notebook the teache: 
swered: “Oh, that’s the book in which I write ideas that 
come to me about you boys and girls.” 

“Have you written anything about me?” he asked. 

“Yes, would you like to see it? Of course I write more 
and more as your Profile changes because you know \ 
are changing almost every day.” 

Robert read this: 
thoughtful . . 


“A pleasing boy . . . always courteous 
. doesn’t volunteer often in class but is always 
ready with a good recitation when called on . papers 
neat... spelling improving . . . perhaps when I discove! 
his special interest he will talk more often in class. 

Robert said: “That’s funny. How did you know I was 
getting up a five-piece orchestra? Did you know that Theo- 
dore Thomas played his violin when he was ten years old 
to support his family? It was in last week’s ‘Builders ot! 
America.’ He was good. I think I'll paste that page up in 
my room where we have our business meetings.” 


NEXT WEEK: Contagious Enthusiasm. 
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The tourist and his guide stopped to a, | 
a furious argument in a Malayan shop. 
There were shouts and gestures, and much 
haggling over the priceofa boltof bright cloth. 














Then suddenly, the prospective buyer said The tourist turned to his guide. “Tell me, what 
“Parker?” The Chinese shopkeeper replied have yard goods got to do with Parker pens?’’ The 
“Parker!” Instantly, the argument ended .. . a guide smiled. ““Ah, Tuan, everybody know how 
handful of coins wascounted out. Thecloth wassold! fine Parker pens are. Soin Malay dictionary, word 
‘Parker’ means ‘superlative quality. The best!’” 














Famed in cvety language... 


Even in faraway Malaya, Parker is a symbol of the 
finest. And the finest of all Parker achievements is the Parker 
“51”. For this is the pen that “‘writes dry with wet ink”’ 

.. with Parker “51” Ink that dries as it writes! This 
is the pen with the costly Osmiridium tip...smooth and 
silent as a shadow. This ‘“‘most wanted”’ pen is made to 
standards of precision and beauty never before at- 
tained in writing instruments. Before long, 
you'll be able to get a‘“‘51”’ of your own... . 
for more are on the way to dealers now. Ni 
See your Parker dealer soon. 


y Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Comp: 
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WHY WE NEED G.l.s OVERSEAS 


W E want to go home! 

For months, this has been the 
cry of homesick G.I.s all over the 
world. Many of these soldiers realize 
the need for keeping occupation 
forces stationed overseas. But they 
are eager to return to their homes 
and their jobs. 

Our War Department also is eager 
to send as many men home as pos- 
sible without hurting our chances of 
doing a good job of occupation. But 
on January 4, the War Department 
announced that the demobilization 
of troops overseas would have to be 
slowed down. 

This was « big disappointment to 
our occupation forces everywhere. 

Angry G.Ls, carrying signs and 
banners protesting the War Depart- 
ment’s order, demonstrated in the 
streets of Manila. Other demonstra- 
tions flared up in Korea, Yokohama, 
Hawaii, Guam, Paris, Le Havre, Vi- 
enna, and Frankfort on Main. 

The soldiers held mass meetings 
and bombarded their congressmen 
with telegrams which read “No boats, 
no votes.” They protested in tele- 
grams and letters to newspapers and 
their folks at home. 


On January 15, Congress held an 
inquiry to find out why the demobili- 
zation program was being slowed 
down. The chief witness to appear 
before Congress was General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, U. S. Army Chief of 
Staff. 

General Eisenhower explained 
why a slow-down in the demobiliza- 
tion of our troops overseas was neces- 
sary. 

He said that on V-E Day, there 
were 8,300,000 men in the U. S. 
Army. Since that time 5,000,000 
troops have been discharged. An- 
other 2,750,000 soldiers will be dis- 
charged by July 1. 

In the last three months of 1945, 
General Eisenhower said, the Army 
discharged troops at the rate of about 
1,200,000 men a month. If the Army 
would continue to discharge men at 
this rate, he warned, we would “run 
out of Army” by April. 

Even with demobilization slowed 
down, there will be only about 550,- 
000 high-point men in the Army on 
July 1. 

If these high-point men are dis- 
charged soon after July 1, the Army 
will need 1,500,000 men to carry out 


its occupation duties in Europe and 
in the Pacific. These 1,500,000 men 
will be stationed as follows: 375,000 
in the Pacific; 335,000 in Europe; 
343,000 in the U. S. in training as 
replacements; 360,000 in the U. S. 
to operate our military garrisons; 87,- 
000 in Panama, Cuba, and South 
America. 

So far, new men are not being 
drafted fast enough, or volunteering 
in large enough numbers, for the 
Army to obtain 1,500,000 troops by 
July. If the Army does not obtain 
1,500,000 men by July 1, Congress 
will have to decide what to do. 

General Eisenhower described the 
main duties which our occupation 
troops must carry out in enemy ter- 
ritory (see drawings below). 

General Eisenhower's statement. 
sent to our troops everywhere, had 
a good effect on them. 

General Eisenhower, a few days 
later, said the next time any troops 
hold mass meetings or parades of pro- 
test they will be put under military 
arrest and tried by court-martial. A 
soldier does not have the freedom of 
speech and assembly that civilians 
are guaranteed by our Constitution. 


WHAT OUR OCCUPATION TROOPS MUST DO 

















estroy enemy fortifi- 
» and war plants, 


have a hard time 


ng war again. of sabotage 


2. Guard communications 
systems, roads, industries, 
hat enemy peoples power plants and other out black markets, and 
public works against acts 














3. Maintain law and or- 
der, prevent crime, stamp 


police U. S. property in 
enemy lands. 





4. Patrol boundaries, sv- 5. Supervise the govern- 
pervise movements of dis- 
placed persons and sup- 
ply them with food, medi- 
cines, and clothing. 


ments of defeated nations 
and the re-education of 
enemy peoples inthe ways 
of democracy. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF U.N.O. MEETS 


N London, the first meeting of the 

General Assembly of the United 

Nations Organization — representing 
51 member nations — is being held. 

The delegates to the General As- 
sembly represent a total of 1,705,- 
839,615 people — nearly eighty per 
cent of the earth’s population. 

In its first session, the General As- 
sembly is completing the organiza- 
tion of the U.N.O. and electing its 
officials. 

The General Assembly chose as its 
first president Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium. He will hold office 
for one year. 

The General Assembly 
elected the 6 non-permanent 
members of the Security 
Council. The six nations 
are Egypt, Mexico, and the 
Netherlands — who will be 
members until 1947; and 
Poland, Brazil, and Aus- 
tralia — who will be mem- 
bers of the Security Coun- 
cil until 1948. 

These six non-permanent 
members, together with the 
“Big 5” nations who are 
permanent members, com- 
pose the eleven-nation Se- 
curity Council —the most 
powerful body in the 
U.N.O. 


ATOMIC BOMB 


What to 
atomic 


do about the 

bomb is still the 

most pressing problem fac- 

ing the U.N.O. A resolu- 

tion has been placed be- 

fore the General Assembly 

asking it to form an Atomic 

Energy Commission. This resolution 
was agreed upon by the “Big 3” 
Foreign Ministers at their Moscow 
conference in December. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
asked the General Assembly to pass 
the resolution, so that the Atomic 
Energy Commission could begin its 
work at once. 

Mr. Byrnes also asked the General 
Assembly to supply the Security 
Council with the military force it 
needs to maintain peace. How many 
troops, planes, and ships each nation 
will assign to the use of the Security 


Council must be decided. But the 
problem of the atomic bomb, said 
Mr. Byrnes, should be attended to 
first. 

Now that the United Nations Or- 
ganization has begun to function, it 
is eager to find a permanent head- 
quarters. Unlike many of us who may 
be looking for a home, the U.N.O. 
has the entire world to choose from, 
and can “set up house” in practically 


any country on earth, 


A HOME FOR U.N.O. 


But the U.N.O. has already de- 
cided to establish its headquarters in 
the United States. A seven-man suh- 
committee of the U. N. O. arrived in 
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Jerry Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


“TEA FOR TWO” 


the U. S. last month to look for a 
site. They are expected to chouse 
about six possible sites, and report 
back to the U.N.O. The General As- 
sembly will make the final decision 
after hearing the recommendations 
of the committee. 

The seven men visited a number 
of towns and cities in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts. So far, it seems probable 
that U.N.O.’s permanent home will 
be near Hyde Park, N. Y., Ridgefield, 
Conn., Boston, Concord, or Plymouth, 
Mass, or Princeton, N. J. 


TRUCE IN CHINA 
ENDS CIVIL WAR 


HE sound of gunfire has died out 

in China. 

Peace came to China when the 
Nationalist Government of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi- 
nese Communists signed a_ truce 
which ended an old feud. 

The truce put an end to the bitter 
civil war which has been raging be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists since Japan surrendered. 

Much of the credit for bringing 
the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists together belongs to General 

George C. Marshall, our 
Special Ambassador to 
China. General Marshall 
was sent to China last De- 
cember by President Tru- 
man to help restore peac« 
to that country. 

For four days, General 
Marshall sat with National- 
ist and Communist arm) 
commanders, working out 
the terms of the armistice. 
It was decided that, for 
the present, Nationalist 
and Communist armies wil! 
continue to occupy thei: 
military positions. A three- 
man commission, headed 
by an American, will mak 
sure that both the National- 
ists and the Communists 
carry out the terms of th 
armistice, 

At the same time General 
Marshall was meeting with 
the army commanders, 
conference of all Chines 
political parties was being 
held in Chungking. Th 
conference was called t 
decide how to unify Chin: 

China's President, Chiang Kai- 
shek, appeared before the confer- 
ence. He announced many democrat- 
ic reforms for China. These include 
(1) freedom of speech and assembly; 
(2) abolition of the secret police; 
(3) equality of all men before th 
law, regardless of political beliefs 
and (4) release of political prisoners 

Soon after the truce was sigic: 
the all-party Political Consultatis 
Council met to work out plans for a 
new Chinese government—a gov- 
ernment in which all political parties 
will be represented. 
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British Combine 


Tie PEOPLE of Great Britain 
have decided to try out socialism. 
They made this decision last July 
5 when they voted the Labor Party 
to power. 

lhe Labor Party, headed by Clem- 
ent Attlee, offered the British people 
Socialist program. 

Mr. Attlee and his party believe 
it the government should own and 
erate the means of production — 
al mines, steel mills; electric and 
is power plants, railroads, and all 
ther transportation except shipping. 
The British government plans to 
vy these industries from the pres- 

owners. These owners are pri- 

te companies. 

The present plans of the British 
vernment do not call for taking 
ver every industry, but only those 
st essential* to the country’s wel- 
C, 

BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENT 

The Labor Party won its victory 
| the first general election held in 
ritain in ten years. By British law, 
| general election must be held at 
ist once every five years. But the 
440 election was not held because 
Britain was fighting a war for its 


he British system of electing their 
government leader (the Prime Min- 
ister) is somewhat different from 
our system of electing a President. 
The British people vote for candi- 
dates to the House of Commons. 


Cricket is gs popular with 
the British as baseball is 
with us. These boys are 
dressed for a cricket match. 


Each candidate belongs to a political 
party. The political party which wins 
the majority of seats in the House of 
Commons selects the Prime Min- 
ister. He is that party’s leader. 

In the last election, the majority 
of seats in the House of Commons 
was won by the British Labor Party. 

The leader of the Labor Party, 
Clement Attlee, thus became Britain's 
new Prime Minister. Mr. Attlee re- 
placed Winston Churchill — the head 
of the defeated Conservative Party 
(Tories) and Britain’s great war 
leader. 

Although Mr. Churchill lost his 
post as Prime Minister, he was re- 
elected to the House of Commons. 
There he is known as leader of “His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition*.” At 
present Mr. Churchill is in the United 
States, vacationing at Miami Beach, 
Florida, 

Prime Minister Attlee selected 
members of his Labor Party to act as 
his cabinet. The key members of the 
new British Cabinet are: Ernest Bev- 
in, Foreign Secretary; Herbert Mor- 
rison, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil; Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Arthur Greenwood, 
Lord Privy Seal; and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Prime Minister is the leader 
of the British government. Though 
Britain has a King, he has no real 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Great Britain 


The British Are Moving 
Slowly Toward Socialism 


power in the government. He can 
neither pass a law, nor veto a law 
which has been passed. By tradition, 
the British King is not even allowed 
to set foot in the House of Commons! 
The present King is George VI. 

The Prime Minister has no fixed 
term of office. To remain the head of 
the British government, the Prime 
Minister must have the support of 
the majority of the members in the 
House of Commons. If he loses their 
support, he must resign. 

When a Prime Minister resigns, 
a new election is usually held. An- 
other political party may then be 
voted into power, and a new Prime 
Minister chosen. 


PARLIAMENT 


The British Parliament consists of 
two houses: (1) the House of Com- 
mons, whose members are elected 
by the people; (2) the House of 
Lords, whose members have either 
inherited their positions or are award- 
ed them. 

The House of Lords has very little 
power. The real power to make Brit- 
ain’s laws is held by the House of 
Commons. Its members represent 
and act for the British people. 

A majority of the seats in the 
House of Commons are now occu- 
pied by Laborites. This gives the 
Labor Party complete control of the 
government for the first time. 

The Labor Party now has enough 
votes in the House of Commons to 
beat all opposition. Out of 615 seats 
in the House of Commons, the Labor- 
ites won 390 in the last election. The 
Conservatives (Tories) were whit- 
tled down to 195 seats, the Liberals 
to 11. The Communists hold only 
two seats. The remaining 17 seats in 
the House of Commons are shared 
by five other political parties. 

The British people are turning 
toward socialism because their coun- 
try is in a desperate position. Brit- 
ain suffered greatly during the war. 
She lost men, materials, wealth, and 
trade. 





British Combine 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOLBOYS return to classes in London afte? having been evacuated to 
the country during war years. Westminster School was badly damaged by bombs. It is one of 
Britain's best-known “public” schools. In Britain, a public school corresponds to a private school 
in the U. S. The great majority of British young people attend free schools, which correspond to 


our public schools. Before the war, 80 per cent of Britons left school at 14 to work. 


Britain is officially called the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The United King- 
dom includes England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Northern Ireland. 

Britain is a small country — small- 
er in area than the state of Oregon, 
but with a population forty times 
greater. 

Britain’s land area is too small to 
feed her 47,000,000 people. In nor- 
mal times, two thirds of the food 
Britain eats is imported from other 
countries. 

Nor is Britain rich in natural re- 
sources. Coal is the major British 
product. Today, Britain barely pro- 
duces enough coal for her needs. 

Despite these disadvantages, Brit- 
ain — before the war — was a great 
and wealthy country. Britain was one 
of the industrial giants of the world. 
She imported raw materials and food 
from other countries, and exported 
huge manufactured 
goods in payment. 

All raw materials that went into 
British except coal and 
some iron, were shipped from over- 


quantities of 


tactories, 


seas. But finished products are more 
valuable than materials —and 
Britain profited greatly from the sale 


raw 


of her manufactured goods. 

Before the war, the British mer- 
chant fleet was the largest in the 
world. Totalling 23,000,000 tons of 
shipping, Britain's merchant marine 
carried most of the world’s goods 
and earned huge profits in freight 


fees and marine insurance on ships 


and cargoes. Britain added to her 
income by collecting interest on 
money she loaned to other nations. 

When war came in September 
1939, Britain was the world’s big- 
gest creditor* country. Almost every 
country owed Britain money. In ad- 
dition, Britain owned gold and other 
assets® totalling more than four bil- 
lion dollars, 

But during the war, Britain's enor- 
mous wealth in money and securi- 
ties* melted away like a snow man in 
a broiling sun —Britain’s war ex- 
penses were so high. 

By April 1941, Britain had less 
than 15 million dollars in her cash- 
box, and soon this was spent. Enemy 
planes and ships destroyed 18,000,- 
000 tons of British shipping. 

British trade, once so enormous, 
is down to one-third of what it was 
in 1939. During the war, the British 
could not carry on normal trade. 
They had to use all their factories 
for producing war materials. 

But the United States, greatest in- 
dustrial nation of all, had the man- 
power and the machines to supply 
Britain's former customers. As a re- 
sult, our foreign trade doubled dur- 
ing the war. Our merchant marine 
grew from 11,500,000 tons to 50,- 
000,000 tons, It is no longer Britan- 
nia who rules the waves —it is the 
United States. 

Britain suffered other losses dur- 
ing the war besides money and ships. 
British dead and missing total more 
than 387,000 — about the same num- 





ber as ours, but Britain’s population 


is less than a third the size of ours 
Britain was in the war almost two 
years longer than we were. 

Many British cities are in ruins 
One out of every three homes in 
Britain has been destroyed or dam- 
aged by German bombs. 

The British people are eager to 
see their country recover. They want 
jobs, and better housing, and a rich- 
er life for all. 

Many Britons believe that the so- 
cialist program of the British Labor 
Party will give them a better stand- 
ard of living. They believe that gov- 
ernment control and ownership of 
Britain's basic industries will pro- 
vide goods and services at lower cost 
to the people. Britons want a speedy 
housing program, increased health 
and old age insurance benefits, and 
other social reforms. 

But a bankrupt country cannot 
provide these benefits for its people. 

Neither can a bankrupt country 
purchase raw materials and build up 
its trade. And Britain must have 
trade or she will face ruin. 


LOAN FROM U. S. 


To help their country recover, the 
British asked the United States for a 
loan. 

The U. S. agreed to lend Britain 
$4,400,000,000 —to be repaid over 
a 55-year period. Interest on the loan 
will be two per cent, and will start 
in 1952. 

The U. S. also agreed to cancel a 
25 billion dollar debt which Britain 
owed us for lend-lease supplies. 

Britain will subtract $650,000,000 
from the loan to pay for supplies 
which we sent her after V-J Day, 
when lend-lease ended. 

The remaining $3,750,000,000 will 
not be a cash loan—but a credit 
loan. 

This means that we have opened a 
$3,750,000,000 “charge account” in 
the United States for Great Britain. 
Britain can buy goods or raw ma- 
terials or machinery in the U. S. up 
to the amount of her credit. Or she 
can transfer some of the credit to 
other countries, in order to buy their 
goods. These countries will in turn 
buy goods from the U. S. up to the 
amount of their credit. 

In this way; all of the money 
loaned to Great Britain will be spent 
in the U. S. — on the products of our 
mines, our factories, and our farms. 
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SCIENCE 


and INVENTION 





ATOMIC WORLD 


The Atom Is Born and Weighed 


atom 


Mr. 





OST of us talk. about the 
M atom today as if it wer 
something new 

But men were discussing the 
itom and arguing about t more 
than 2.300 vears ago! 

It all began around the vear 
100 B. ¢ when a Greek phi- 
losopher named Democritus 
wondered what made up the 
vorld Democritus fi lly de- 
cided that the world was made 
up of empty space and a count- 
less number of small particles 
which th iked eye uld not 
er 

Democrit illed =h stu- 
lents together | said to them, 
Suppose you took a piece of 
olid matter ty i etal ball 

ind cut it i lf | sup- 
yose you cut one of the tw 
| es in half, and cut e ot 
t se halve in half aga ind 
‘ t ed this process time after 
time Could you keep cutting 
these bits in half forever 

His students shook their heads 
from side to side UO} yLIT'Se 


ot they said y 
ly get down te 
uld 


yuu would final- 
a tiny parti le 
not be 


which « t 


cut. 
Atom Is Born 
At that very moment, on that 
very spot the atom was born 
‘A” in Greek means “not,” and 
‘Temno means ‘to cut An 
itom, therefor was something 
“uncuttabl 
These tiny bits of matter- 
these atoms—are the invisible 
bricks of which all things are 
made,” taught Democritus 
They are solid, eternal, and 


cannot be split.” 


We present here the first of 
16 weekly articles on the development of 
energ) 


By David Dietz 


Author of Atomic Energy 
in the Coming Era 


a series of 


by David Dietz, nationally 


known science editor 
Mr. Dietz 


ing about atomic research for 25 years, and 


shown at left) has been writ- 


during recent months has talked with many 
scientists who worked on the atomic bomb 
Dietz is 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


Editor of the 


Science 


In this last sentence, Democri- 
wrong. It took 
ot science to 
atom not 

centuries 


tus was many 
centuries 
that the 


and many 


prov e 
“solid,” 


to 


Was 
more 
show it could be split. 

But in saying that all matter 
De- 


mocritus made a great discovery. 


was composed of atoms, 


Remember—he was only guess- 


ing. Science in those days was 
mostls guesswork, and all 
theories were mostly a matter 
ol Opinion 

Few of the thinkers in 
Csreece O1 any othe country 
greed with the atomic the ry 
Democritus had originated. 


Most of these philosophe rs were 


followers of Aristotle who be- 
lieved that all matter was com- 
posed of earth, air, water, fire. 


So highly respected was Aris- 


totle, that this mistaken belief 
persisted in men’s minds for 
centuries. During the Middle 
Ages, men who disagreed with 
Aristotle's views were thrown 
to dungeons 


age dawned, and man again be- 


time a more enlightened 
gan to think clearly and scien- 
tifically about the universe. In 
1808, John Dalton, an English 


chemist, published his “Neu 


|atoms of another element 





in relation to the weight of 
the lightest atom, hydrogen. 
Dalton also stated that an 
atom of one element might com- 
bine with one, two, or even more 


der certain conditions. Such a 
combination later became known 
as a molecule — the smallest par- 
ticle of a compound which can 
exist. Water is a chemical com- 


un- | 


pound. A molecule of water is | 


composed of two atoms of Hy- 
drogen and one atom of Oxy- 
gen — H,O. 

Modern based 
upon the atomic theory ad- 
vanced by Dalton. From the 92 
kinds of atoms found on earth, 
create thousands 
molecules: drugs which cure our 
nylon for stockings, 
plastics, metal alloys and paint. 


chemistry is 


chemists 


diseases, 


| Nature has been creating mole- 


| cules 


System of Chemical Philosophy.” | 


Dalton’s Theory 


Dalton that 


wrote 


since the beginning of 
time — water, coal, wood, stone, 
and countless others. 

Yes, chemists were well satis- 
fied with Dalton’s theory of the 
worked. But 


the physicists were far from sat- 


atom because it 


of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the Atom 


Atomic energy may 
soon be used as fuel. 

Dr. John Ray Dun- 
ning, Columbia Univer- 
scientist, told th 
of Automotive 
Engineers that ships and 
super-sized jet-propelled 
planes may be driven by 
atomic fuel within 3 to 5 
years. 


Smash News About 
| 


sity 
Society 


Atomic-powered auto- 
mobiles, he said, cannot 
now be designed due t 


the automobile’s 


space 
limitations. Automobil 
designers, Dr. Dunnin: 


said, would have to allo 
5 to 10 feet of space 

protection radia- | 
tion. 





against 








isfied. They could not belit 
that 
They wanted a peek insid: 


an atom was solid. 


Next: Smaller than the Atom. 





HUFF-DUFF 


New Radio Device May Locate 
Approaching Atomic Bombs 


UFF-DUFF is one of the 
war's scientific wonders. 
Huft-duff is the name given 


by the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard to the recently-invented 


“high-frequency direction find- 
er.” It gets its name from the 
initials HF and DF. Huff-duft 


is a mag al radio device that 
can reach half around the globe 
to spot a lost plane or ship. If 
war comes again, it may locate 

shot 
ships, 


atomic bombs into space 


from enemy planes, or 

1 
rocket-laun« hing mac hines thou- 
sands of miles away. 


No in 


seems to elude this new master 


radio signal space 


sleuth. It scans radio waves ar- 
all all 


distances, and on all the inter- 


riving from directions, 


national communication chan- 


nels. It measures the angle of 
arrival at observing stations, and 
pictures the result in terms of a 
dot or streak of light on the face 


} 


of a cathode-ray tube. 


How It Works 


To determine the position 


|of an unknown radio station on 
each | ship or shore, a number of huff- 
chemical element was made up| duff 


receiving stations make 


of atoms which could not be} simultaneous observations on the 


subdivided any further—exactly 
what Democritus had said. To 


radio sstation’s signals. The 
angles of arrival of the unknown 


this, Dalton added the thing he} radio signal are then plotted on 
had discovered—that each kind a chart. The spot where the 


of atom has 


a detinite weight} lines cross on the chart is the 








Huff-duff (high-frequency di- 
rection finder) looks like this 


location of the unknown 1 
transmitter. 

During the last year of 
war, huff-duff was used to loc 
hordes of Axis submarines 
the Atlantic — and did it so s' 
cessfully that enemy submari 
warfare was crippled. 
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BIB AND TUCK STORY 


Backsfage al CAROUSEL 


Bib and Tuck are the nicknames of 
a brother and sister who are pupils at 
Jefferson Junior High in the fictional 
town of Middlevale, U. S. A. 

Bib and Tuck stories are based on 
interviews with real people, and ap- 
pear regularly in Junior Scholastic. 
This week’s story is based on an inter- 
view with Bambi Linn, young danc- 
ing star of the musical hit Carousel, 


“QUNE is bustin’ out all over!” Bib 
was singing, as she left school 

n a Friday afternoon. 

“So are you,” Tuck observed, catch- 
ing up with her. He pointed to a 
sheaf of papers spilling from her 
notebook. 

Bib smiled and slowed down a lit- 
tle. “Nope,” she said, “that’s June 
too.” As she rescued the straggling 
papers, Tuck saw they were sheets 
of music. The top one read June Is 
Bustin’ Out All Over. 

“It’s a neat song,” Bib told him. 
“Makes you feel like dancing —even 
in the middle of, winter. It’s a Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein song from Carou- 
sel.” 

“Oh!” Tuck exclaimed. “Aren’t they 
the fellows who wrote the words and 
music for Oklahoma? And the songs 
for the movie we saw last month — 
State Egir?” 

Bib nodded. “Carousel has been 
the big musical hit in New York all 
vinter. And there’s going to be a 
special performance of Carousel in 
Metropolis. tonight!” 

“Holy smoke!” Tuck breathed. 
D'you ‘spose —” 

No,” Bib said unhappily. “The 
ise was sold out weeks ago. Be- 
es, the price of the tickets makes 

r allowance look sick.” 

“Who’s sick?” Bo Tanner’s bicycle 
lmost collided with the Tuckers. 

“Hi, Bo,” Tuck said. “Bib’s moan- 
ing because there’s no prospect of 
getting tickets to Carousel.” 
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“Yeah?” Bo raised an eyebrow. 
“Don’t need tickets where I live.” 

“Sure,” Tuck jeered. “You're invis- 
ible. You walk right pas* ushers.” 

“No kidding,” Bo insisted. “You 
know my brother Rick — the one who 
went to New York to do theater 
work? Well, he’s assistant stage man- 
ager for the road company of Carou- 
sel.” 

“Honest?” Bib looked at Bo as if 
he'd suddenly become the most in- 
teresting boy she knew. “You mean 
that Rick —” 

“Oh, he couldn’t get us tickets this 
late,” Bo said hastily. “But he could 
take us backstage while the show’s 
going on.” 

“Oh, Bo!” Bib exclaimed. And Bo 
got the idea. 

That evening, Bo escorted Bib and 
Tuck to the stage entrance of the 
Bijou Theatre in Metropolis. Rick 
Tanner met them and took them 
backstage. 

“I have to check up on my prop 
men,” Rick told them. “You kids just 
wander around and look.” 

Bo and the Tuckers were fasci- 
nated by the scene before them. 
Dancers were practicing ballet steps 
in one corner. “Just like a football 
team warming up,” Bo commented. 

An actor sitting on a box midstage 
was reading Shakespeare. Stage 
hands went calmly about their duties. 
No one seemed concerned that the 
curtain would rise in fifteen minutes. 

Bo led Bib and Tuck away to 
watch the stage crew set up scenery. 
A life-sized merry-go-round was be- 
ing set up. “That's the carousel,” Bo 
explained. “The musical is about a 
carnival barker who drums up trade 
for the carousel.” = 

Just then an overalled stage-hand 
yelled, “Hey, lady! Better move! We 
want to fly a flat in there!” 

“Fly a flat?” Bib asked Bo in an 
amused tone. “What does that mean?” 

But Bo had grabbed her arm and 





Vandamm 


Bambi Linn 


pulled her to one side. When Bib 
looked up, she saw that a large piece 
of scenery was being lowered from 
above by pulleys into the place where 
she'd been standing. 

“That’s what it means to ‘fly a 
flat’,” Be said. 

Bib smiled ruefully. “Dangerous 
life, isn’t it?” She and Bo joined Tuck, 
who was looking at a large light con- 
trol board. 

“Looks as if you'd need a course in 
engineering to run this,” Tuck said, 
thinking of the two-switch system in 
the Jeff, Jr. auditorium. 

“Almost.” Rick Tanner appeared 
again. “The fellow on lights has to 
have the script memorized as well 
as any actor. If he forgets his cues — 
oh, man!” 

“Say, where’s Bib?” Tuck noted 
his sister had disappeared. 

“She’s found a friend,” Bo said, 
pointing across the stage. Bib was 
talking to a little blonde girl in a 
polo coat. “Pretty cute girl, too.” 

[Please turn to page 14] 

















What Plane Will YOU Fly: 


HE light planes of peace are 

rolling off the assembly lines 
by the thousands —at Piper, 
Culver, Taylorcraft, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, Republic, Aer- 
onca, and many other factories. 

All are sleek and beautiful 
ships —a pride to own and a 
joy to fly. The differences be- 
tween them are in kind, rather 
than in quality. There are land- 
planes, seaplanes, and amphib- 
ians. There are conventional 
three-control planes, and uncon- 
ventional two-control jobs like 


the Ercoupe and the new \ 
tee Model “V.” 

There are high-wing, p 
wing, and low-wing plan 
There are single-seaters, tw 
seaters, and family planes s 
ing four or more passeng 
And, of course, there aré 
ferences in cost and in upk 

The four planes shown 
this page are strong contend: 
for pilot popularity. They 
others like them, are desti 
to darken the skies over 
U. S. in the air age. 





EPUBLIC’S Seabee (RC-3) 

is an amphibian, with room 
for pilot and three passengers. 
The Seabee cruises at 102 
m.p.h., but can be stepped up 
to 120 m.p.h. if you're in a 
hurry. This trim amphibian 
uses up only 400 feet of run- 
way to take off on land, 1,000 
feet when taking off from water. 
It will climb at the rate of 720 
feet per minute, and has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 12,000 feet. Cruis- 


ing range of the Seabee is 

520 miles, and its fuel 
sumption is high — 13.5 gallons 
per hour. Price of the Seabee is 
surprisingly low — $3,995 F.A.F 
(Fly Away Factory) 

The Seabee is powered | 
212 h.p. aircooled Franklir 
gine, and a pusher prop lo 
behind the cabin. Wheels 
retracted when the Seabee 
makes a water landing, or w 
it is in flight. 











AYLORCRAFT’S BCI12D is a 
ett model, side-by-side 
personal plane. The highwing 
T’craft was one of the most 
popular of pre-war light planes, 
and now gives better perform- 
ance than ever. It will take off, 
with full load, after a run of 
350 feet, climb at 600 feet per 
minute, and cruise at 95 m.p.h. 
Top speed of the new T’craft is 
105 m.p.h. Fuel consumption is 
low. The T’craft will give 23 


miles for each gallon of gas 
But its range is also low — only 
378 miles. Service ceiling of 
this 65 h.p. utility plane is set 
at 11,000 feet — enough alti- 
tude for almost anyone. 

With its low landing speed 
of 40 m.p.h., the T’craft 
continue to be an ideal ship for 
flight instruction and for sport 
man pilots. It is priced at $2,29 
and is fairly economical to 0] 
erate. You'll see lots of T’crait 








fet mick Armstrong ¢ 


ULVER’S Model “V” is a 
F Coaas high-speed _per- 
sonal plane which may make 
light plane history. Culver does 
not want to quote definite per- 
formance figures until the plane 
is certified by the CAA. But 
they say that the Model “V” is 
faster than the old Culver — 
which puts its top speed at 
more than 140 m.p.h.' Cruising 
range is better than 720 miles. 

This sleek, low-wing mono- 


plane features tricycle land 
gear, retractable in flight. | 
the most talked about featur 
the “V” is its amazing Si1 
Fly control system. On the d 
board of each Culver is a 
pletely new flight instrument 
simply marked TAKE Ol 
CLIMB, CRUISE, APPROA‘ 
and GLIDE CONTROL. 1 
pilot need only turn a dia! to 
select any of these. The “V” is 
priced at $3,500. 
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Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 


Stinson Voyager 150 is an 
excellent “family plane.” It 
seats four comfortably, in a 
soundproofed cabin. Able to 
cruise at 125 m.p.h., the Stin- 
son Voyager will do 133 m.p.h. 
if you advance the throttle. Its 
other performance figures are 
just as good. The Voyager will 
“grab sky” at the rate of 770 
feet per minute, and keep grab- 
bing until there are 14,000 feet 


(Ss SOLIDATED VULTEE’S 


* 


of it under you. A full 
will give you a 500-mile ra 
Gas consumption is fair. 
The Voyager, in spite of its 
150 h.p. engine, is as quiet t 
ride in as your family car. 1 


we 


radio receiver on the Voyager | 
equipped with a dome lo 
speaker, and the whole fan 
can enjoy Jack Benny or he!p 
pick up the radio “beam’- 
whichever they prefer. Price of 
the Voyager is $5,000 F.A.F. 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


February 4, 1946 « Volume 18, Number 1 
These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


Pupils! Get your CQ membership card. See your teacher for full information. 


1. LEFT TURN 


Here are six questions on Great Britain. Each question is 
followed by three answers. One is right. Check the right one. 
— 5 points each. Total, 30. 

. What political party controls the British C 
ae presentr 
(a) Labor Party; (b) 
Party 


Government 


Tory Party; (c) Boston Tea 
. Who is this party’s leader? 
(a) Clement Attlee; (b) 
John Bull. 
. What economic system does this party favor ? 
(c) Communism; (c) Socialism. 
. Who is the highest political official in Great Britain? 
(a) President; (b) Prime Minister; (c) Foreign Sec- 
cretary. 


Winston Churchill; (c) 


(b) Feudalism; 


5. How does he achieve office? 

(a) elected by the people; (b) appointed by the 
House of Lords; (c) chosen by the majority party 
in Parliament. 

6. What is the name of the real governing body in Great 
Britain? 

(a) House of Lords; (b) House of Commons; (c) 

House of Representatives. 


My score 


2. UNITED NATIONS MEET 


Underline the phrase which correctly completes each of 
the following statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 20 
The number of nations represented in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Organization is (a) 81; 
(b) 21; (c) 51 
The President of the General Assembly is (a) Paul- 
Henri Spaak; (b) James F. Byrnes; (c) Clement Attlee. 

8. One non-permanent member of the Security Council 
is (a) Russia; (b) Poland; (c) Germany. 

4. U. S. Secretary of State Byrnes asked the General 
Assembly to pass a resolution setting up (a) the Security 
Council; (b) a World Court; (c) an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

5. One U. S. site investigated for the permanent head- 
quarters of the U.N.O. was (a) San Francisco, Cal.; (b) 
Ridgefield, Conn.; (c) Washington, D. C. 


My score 
3. HEADLINES! 


Bek WwW 


the news 


about famous men in 
inaccurate. Score 10 


are four imaginary headlines 
Cross out the two that are 
Total. 20. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER REPORTS TO CONGRESS 
ON DEMOBILIZATION 

GENERAL MARSHALL BACKS CHINESE 
NISTS AGAINST NATIONALISTS 

SECRETARY BYRNES ASKS U.N.O. TO ABOLISH SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK PLEDGES FREE 
CHINA 


points eac h 


COMMU- 


SPEECH FOR 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines under each question. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


1. Section of Ireland 
belonging to United 
Kingdom. 


2. British Foreign Sec- 
retary. 


3. What U. S. General 
helped end this na- 
tion’s civil war? 








4. What position does 
he now hold? 


5. Nation whose For- 
eign Minister is Presi- 
dent of U.N.O. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


6. Famous British war 
leader vacationing in 
Florida. 








My score 
My total CQ score 


YSTARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred® in the magazine are defined below. 


creditor (KREDD-ih-ter), p. 6. A person or nation to 
whom a debt is owed. Opposite of a debtor — one who owes 
money. 

securities (sih-CURE-ih-teez), p. 6. Certificates of owner- 
ship — as stocks, notes, or A which are negotiable and 
can be sold in the money markets, 

essential (eh-SENN- shuhl), p. 5. Necessary, important, in- 
dispensable. 

assets (AAH-sets. Pronounce the AAH as in cat), p. 6. 
Property or money owned by a person, corporation, or nation. 
Opposite of liabilities — debts owed, 
must be paid. 

His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, p. 5. In Great Britain, the 
minority party that opposes the party in power. At present, 
the Conservative Party, having been defeated in the recent 
election, is serving as His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. The 
phrase originated at a time when Britain was ruled by 
powerful kings. Whenever there was opposition to royal 
policies, the objectors were careful to declare themselves 
loyal subjects to avoid losing their heads. 


or obligations which 





Junior Writers 





UNIOR SCHOLASTIC offers you 
an opportunity to have your writ- 
ngs published in the “Junior Writers” 
olumn. 
Contributions published in this 
column will automatically be entered 


n the Junior Scholastic Writing 
\wards — a contest open to all pupils 
in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
Cash prizes for the best writings will 
be announced in May. 

Ask your teacher to write for a 
copy of the Rules and Instructions 
booklet for the Junior Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 

Send your entries to: Junior Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tired of a Winter Day 


Up on the hill I go with my sled, 
Play all day till my nose is red, 
And when night comes I go to bed. 


Time after time | play, 

Till I'm tired of a winter day. 
Gene Coleman, 8th Grade, Ward Jr. H. S., 
West Virginia; Teacher: Kathleen Simpson 


The Place | Like Best 


One day while walking 
At early sunrise; 
I found a spring 


Where the old oak lies. 





As I sat and listened 


To it splash and leap; 
To its merry singing 


I fell asleep. 


Now I go there often 
For a while to rest; 
To the spring, the place 
I like the best. | 
Jacqueline Domar, 8th Grade, Irving School, 
Berwyn, Ili.; Teacher: E. S. Davidson 


Out in the yard young Henry’s sleeping, 
No sound can make him awake; 

He claps his paws while in his dreaming, 
He munches a piece of steak. | 


A Canine’s Afternoon | 


From the alley a cat’s loud mewing | 
Interrupts his blissful rest; 
He leaves his dreams 
hunting — 
Terrifying cats seems best. 


for sportive 


Around the garage they fly like fury, 
[he cat scrambles up a tree; 

Henry challenges long and loudly, 
And then comes whining — to me. 





Margaret Jean Smith, 6th Grade, Randolph 
School, Topeka, Kan.; Teacher: Esmer Granger 














:75,000 


tor boy MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


8 CASH AWARDS 
3 36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below — if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3% 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model | you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. #¢ of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of Genefal Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


MAN’S GUILD 
FISHER BODY CRAFTS ren 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


srroit 2, Michigan 
yeneral Motors Bldg., Detroit -, —. 
Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the F1 
: y * 
Napoleonic Coach Competition 


$ : ‘ompetition 
0 Model Car Design C P Pe ase 
Send me full instructions W! 


ody Craftsman 's Guild for 1946, 19 the 
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OTEM POLES have meanings—they 
say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to 
figure out. It’s called “The Success of 
Oswald O.’’—reading from bottom up, 


Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 

down on the bottom. His hair’s dry and 
won’t stay in place. Yesterday his friends 
called him ‘‘broom-head.”’ 


Oswald is now on his way to the top. 

Noticethat he ismaking the famous Wild- 
root Finger Nail (F-N) Test * which tells 
when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 


Oswald is really tops now! That spot 

of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning 
keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, 
ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. 


*x You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail 


Test right now. Scratch your head and if you | 


find loose dandruff or signs of dry hair and 
scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask 
for it today at your barber or drug counter. 
Or for al0 day trial supply send 10c to Dept, 


SM-B, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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WILDROOT 
CREAM-oIL 


Show every Friday 

night on 183 ABC P Fommuta 
(Blue) Network Sta- fo The bce 
tions. 


WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 


Backstage at 
CAROUSEL 


[Continued from page 9] 


Tuck scowled. He found light panels 
more interesting than girls. 

“She’s probably a visitor. Maybe we 
could all go out for a coke afterwards,” 
Bo suggested. 

“Easy, Bo,” Rick laughed. “That gal’s 
no visitor, That’s Bambi Linn. For my 
money, she’s the star of the show.” 

“That little girl?’ Bo was skeptical. 

“That little girl,” Rick said. “She’s a 
fine ballet dancer. She’s nineteen now. 
But she’s been a trouper for three years.” 

Tuck forgot about the light board and 
followed Bo across the stage. 

“Hi, fellows, this is Bambi Linn.” Bib 
introduced them. “Bambi dances in the 
show.” 

“We know,” Tuck said. “She’s the 
star.” 

Bambi blushed. “Not quite that.” 

“That’s what my brother Rick says,” 
Bo insisted. 

“The story’s really about Billy Bigelow 
and his wife,” Bambi said. 

“Is Billy Bigelow the carnival bark- 
er?” Bo asked. 
| Bambi nodded. “And I’m his daugh- 
ter. I’m not even born in Acts I and II.” 

“What are you like?” Bib asked. 

“I’m a girl who ordinarily would get 
a big kick out of living. You know — 
carefree. My father, Billy Bigelow, was 
\like that. But he was also a good-for- 
| nothing. Everyone in town knows it and 
|this makes me unhappy. I have to get 
across both the carefree feeling and the 
unhappy feeling in my dance.” 

Bambi glanced at her watch. “Gee, I 
better get ready.” 

“Bambi says if we go to her dressing 
room while she puts on her stage 
makeup, she'll tell us how she got start- 
ed in the theater,” Bib said. 

“Where did you go to school?” Bo 
asked, as they followed her off stage. 
| “I went to the Pross Children’s School 
'in New York,” Bambi said. “It’s a pri- 
vate school for theater kids who have 
to have special schedules.” 

“Have you always wanted to dance?” 
Bib asked. 

“Ever since I can remember,” Bambi 
said as she uncorked tubes of grease- 
paint. “Afraid I never was much inter- 
ested in regular school work. In class 
I'd be day-dreaming about ballet school. 
Math and history were all right. Occa- 
sionally, 'd get 98 in math. But in 
everything else, I was just plain bad.” 

“How did you get to be in a Broad- 
|way show?” Tuck queried. 
| “It really was the easiest thing in the 
| world,” Bambi said. “I met Agnes de 
Mille, the choreographer.” 

“The what?” Bo puzzled. 











— 


“Choreographer,” Bib repeated ser- 
enely, “That’s someone who plans the 
dancing for ballets. Right?” 


“Right.” Bambi continued, “Well, 


. Miss de Mille saw me in a ballet con- 


cert. First thing I knew, I had a job in 
Oklahoma.” 

“Look, Bambi,” Bo said. “Just what 
is this thing called ‘ballet’?” 

Bambi smiled. “Lots of people are 
scared by that word ‘ballet.’ But ballet 
is just a dance that tells a story.” 

“What do you expect to do when 
Carousel closes?” Tuck asked. 

“There couldn’t be anything for me, 
but dancing,” Bambi went on. “I know 
I couldn’t sit in an office and type al! 
day! But I'd like to combine acting and 
dancing for a career. I get a chance to 
act a little in Carousel.” 

“How about your first time in a big 
show?” Bib asked. “Were you jittery?” 

“I was scared to death,” Bambi 
laughed. “I'd never made up myself 
before. I sat at the dressing table and 
tried to imitate the actress next to me.” 

“And it turned out okay?” Tuck said. 

“My, no!” Bambi gasped. “I looked 
ghastly. Such eyebrows! And just black 
holes for eyes!” 

Bo and the Tuckers laughed at the 
picture Bambi painted. At the moment, 
she was doing an expert job of make-up. 

“What does your family chink of 
your being in a show?” Tuck asked. 

“They don’t mind,” Bambi said. 
“They've always been interested in the 
theater. My brother Ralph is in Carou- 
sel, too. You'll see him in the ballet. 
Can’t miss him. He wears a very red 
wig. He’s as crazy about dancing as | 
am. But he says if he can’t be a big 
success, he wouldn’t mind being a farm- 
er. He loves fishing and hunting.” 

“If you could have your choice,” Bib 
said, “what sort of role would you like?” 

“Lady Macbeth, maybe?” Bo _rinned. 

Bambi smiled. “I’ve never given it 
much thought. But there is a play I'd 
like to be in — called The Glass Slipper. 
It’s about a Cinderella kind of girl.” 

Just then someone came down the 
hall announcing, “Five minute curtain 
call.” 

“You'd better run,” Bambi said, “You 
mustn’t miss the opening scene.” 

“We'll be watching for you, Cinder- 
ella,” Tuck grinned. And the three of 
them hurried out. Rick was getting 
ready to ring up the curtain. 

“If you stand behind that tormentor, 
you'll have a fine view of the stage,” 
Rick whispered to Bib. 

“You mean behind Tuck,” 
gled. 

Rick tried to explain that the “tor- 
mentor” was the curtain that masked the 
side of the stage, but just then the or- 
chestra broke into music and the carou- 
se] began to whirl around. 

— Gay Heap Il 


Bib gig- 








ANT to be a Word Wizard? Sure | 
you do! It’s easy. All you have to 
do is grow Word Trees. 

This is the way you grow Word Trees. 
You take a word idea that is used in 
building a good life for all people — and 
spell it vertically. This is the trunk of 
our Word Tree. Next, you make word 
branches of any other words that are 
good world-builders grow out of the 
right side of the trunk. Look at the 
Word Trees below — contributed by our 
Word Wizards — and see how easy it is. 

Send your Word Trees now to Junior 
Scholastic Word Wizards, 220 East 
{2nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Be sure to 
include your name, address, and school. 

Pupils whose Word Trees are pub- 
lished will be awarded a Word Wizard 
certificate and a button. 








TEASA BLOOM 
High Point (N. C.) Jr. H. S. 


ARNOLD MOSES 
P. S. 105, Bronx, N. Y. 





DONAL MEIKLE ADOLPH YATES 












wie MASTICWOOD 


NEWEST THING IN MODEL BUILDING! Expert model 


builders have discovered dozens of slick new tricks you, too, 
can do with Plastic Wood. Only a few are shown here. 





WON'T CHIP, CRACK or SPLIT 


SWELL for FILLETS ... 
Plastic Wood molds 
into a perfect wood 
fillet for streamlining 
joints. Dries fast. Easy 
to shape and sand. 


Molds right into the lines of your 
plane. Handles like putty ... hardens 


into wood. Can be carved, sawed 





and sanded. Comes ready to use! 





NEW TRICKS 

for LANDING GEAR... 
Plastic Wood holds 
wire landing gear 
firmly in balsa or pine. 
No wrapping. Use it 
Sor hub caps. 





Dries fasier! Can be mixed with 
Plastic Wood Solvent or dope for 


special effects and slick hard finishes. 





* FREE BOOKLET... 





SLICK for 

PATCHING BALSA... 
Plastic Wood repairs 
broken balsa in a flash. 
Perfect for patching 
and filling worm holes. 
Comes ready to use. 


“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes”... at your 


local model shop. Or, send a post- 








card with your name and address to: 


Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th Street, 


Sold at hobby shops, 
> hardware, paint and 
.- 10¢ stores! 


New York. 16, N.Y. Get your copy 
right away! No boy should be without it! 


PLASTIC 
wer. 


a 
' 





Irving School, Berwyn, Ill. 


WestEnd School, Butler,Pa. 








LITTLE 
BOY 
BLUE 


HEN batters in the Ohio State 

League turn to the umpire next sum- 
mer and growl, “Yuh blind bum, yuh 
not even dry behind the ears!”— they 
may be stating a fact! 

That is, if Hank McGowan is behind 
the plate. Hank isn’t blind. But he is 
slightly dewy behind the ears. He is just 
18 years old! The Ohio State League 
signed him to a contract last Christmas. 
This makes him the youngest umpire in 
the history of big-time baseball. 

Hank, a senior at Newtown High 
School (New York). told us all about it 
the other day. “Baseball has always 


Press Associa 


Hank McGowan 


been my favorite sport,” he declared. 
“Ever since I was old enough to bat. I 
was a catcher. I could hit and field 
okay. But I was too slow. So I became 
an umpire.” 

“How did you get started?” we asked. 

He thought a while. “One Sunday 
three years ago, I went to watch a 
couple of big sandlot teams. The umpire 
never showed up. So I volunteered. I 
was only 15 at the time, and the players 
didn’t think I could do it. But they gave 
me a chance. 

“I did all right, too. There wasn't 
a single argument. Right then and 
there, I decided umpiring was for me. 
It seemed a whole lot more fun than 
playing.” 

If Hank doesn’t look like an umpire, 
he acts like one. He is 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs 150 pounds. Underneath his nice 
wavy black hair are the biggest deep- 
blue eyes you ever saw. They look at 
you very steadily. And you know it 
would take a lot to get Hank excited. 

His big break came last summer. He 
got a job as office boy for the New York 
Giants. When the Giants were away, an 
American Legion team used the field. 
One day West Point arrived to play 
the Legionnaires. No one was around 
to umpire. So Hank stepped up and got 
the job. 

He made good with a capital G. From 





in with Venus 


... one of the 24 Cash Prizes 


for your pencil drawings PLUS a 


Special Suplementary Award... 


ON'T 
t | if Enter 
ith Annual Scholastic 
Win o of the 24 prizes of- 
VENUS. And one of 
Supplementa Awards 
ing Pencil “Pal- 
of these 
be 
very prize 
fications 
15. (See 


your 
Awards Con- 
cash 

win 


See your Art 


Instructor! 


iss this opportunity to test your 
pencil drawings in 


A winning tip from the professionals 


M*.. 


er depth 


sure that your pencil renderings and 
iminary pencil work achieve the prop- 
and effect. Do as the professionals do. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 


graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





then on, he became the Legion nine’s 
regular umpire. He umped over 100 
games that summer. 

Hank didn’t know that Carl Hubbell 
the Giants’ chief scout, often watched 
him from the club-house in centerfield 
One day Carl pointed to the two teams 
on the field and said, “There’s only one 
fellow out there who will make the big 
leagues — that’s the umpire!” 

When Frank Colley, the president 
of the Ohio State League, asked Hub 
bell what he thought of Hank’s ability, 
Hubbell gave Hank a rousing recom 
mendation. Colley then sent the young 
umpire a contract. 

Hank will start at $150 a month with 
all expenses paid. On July Ist, he will 
get a $25-a-month raise. 

“Won't you be nervous, handling 
players nearly twice your age?” we 
asked. 

Hank looked at us pityingly. “Nerv- 
ous? I never get nervous. Why should 
I? I know the rules, and I’ve had three 
years’ experience.” 

Hank ran a hand over his face. He 
didn’t even have a baseball beard (nine 
whiskers on either side). “I always let 
my beard grow three or four days before 
a game,” he said. “I hate to be called a 
kid.” 

Hank’s big ambition is to umpire in 
the big leagues some day. At Newton. 
he is a good student and a member of 
the service squad. He doesn’t like hot 
jazz or loud music. He goes for sweet 
swing. Harry James is his speed. He 
likes to dance—slow fox trots, no jitter- 
bug stuff. “Besides, that’s all she’s taught 
me so far.” 

“Who's she?” we asked. 

“I'm not saying. I don’t go steady 
anyhow. I’m too busy.” 

“Have you any favorite actresses or 
actors?” we next asked. 

Hank thought a long while. “I just 
can't think of any. I don’t go to the 
movies much. I'd rather see a musical 
show, like Carousel or Oklahoma.” 

Hank is no radio fan either. The only 
program he listens to regularly is Bill 
Stern’s sports hour. “I almost died when 
he mentioned my name over the air last 
month,” Hank told us. 

His biggest thrill was appearing on 
Clem McCarthy’s NBC radio program. 

During the winter, Hank referees 
basketball games. And very well, too. 
He works a game practically every 
night and three or four on Sundays. 

Hank expects to go to college after 
graduating from Newtown. Right now, 
he’s interested in Ohio State University. 
He wants to become a physical educa- 
tion teacher, That way he can combine 
coaching and basketball officiating in 
the fall and winter with baseball um- 
piring in the summer. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 











SHE nanan 


AVE you ever been to parties which 
H flopped because they couldn’t get 
tarted? Parties where everybody sat 

ound awkwardly and unacquainted, 
vaiting to “break the ice”? 

It happens often. But it shouldn't 

ppen at your party — if you help your 
suests overcome their “party shyness” 
v joining in the following games. 

Suitease Race: Make up two teams 
by pairing off boys and girls at random. 
Give the first couple on each team a 
suitcase containing an umbrella, a pair 
of over-sized boy’s shoes, a pair of high- 
heeled girl’s shoes, a boy’s hat, and a 
girl’s hat. At a signal, the two suitcases 
are opened and the girls put on the 
boys’ shoes and hats while the boys put 
on the girls’ shoes and hats. 

Boys next open umbrellas and hold 
them over their partners. Girls carry 
losed but empty suitcases. In this 
fashion, each couple races across the 
oom and back. Each couple must stick 
together. If one partner loses shoes or 
hat, both must stop till they are re- 
ul ieved. 

On returning to the starting point, 
each couple remove shoes and hats, 
close umbrella, stuff them all in suit- 
case, and hand it to the second couple 
n their team. The race is then repeated 
until the first team to finish wins. 

Breathless Relay: Make up two teams 
nd give each member a soda straw 
from the drug store. On a table at one 
end of the room, place enough small 
pieces of tissue paper for every player. 

At a signal, the first player on each 
team races to the table and sucks up 
\ piece of paper by inhaling through his 
traw. He then races back to his team- 

ites, still sucking the paper to the 
traw. If he catches his breath and 
lrops the paper, he must suck it up 
igain in order to continue. First team 
to finish wins, 


Blind Pig: Thumbtack a large sheet | 


{ paper to a door. Then blindfold one 
f the guests, give her a crayon, and 
tell her to find the paper and draw a 
cture of a pig. 
Give everyone a turn — and a prize 
for the best drawing. Mary Cooper 
































A WALK IN THE SUN 
“i A Lewis Milestone Production 
Released by 20th Century-Fox 
HE editors of Junior Scholastic select 
Lewis Milestone’s A Walk in the Sun 


Movie- of -the-Month 
Seal for February is 
given to Lewis Mile- 
stone for film A Walk 
in the Sun, released 
by 20th Century-Fox. 


as the Movie-of- 
the - Month for 
February. 

Here is a film 
you can’t afford 
to miss. It’s not 
simply a good 
war film. It’s a 
great picture by 
any standards. 

A Walk in the 
Sun is the story 
of a Texas Divi- 
sion which estab- 
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lished a beachhead at Salerno, Italy, 
and then walked six miles inland to 
capture a Nazi-held farmhouse. 

You'll enjoy the film because the boys 
in it are just like the boys who live 
on your street. 

You'll like the background music, too, 
And you'll like the ballad Earl Robin- 
son sings about “a little walk in the 
sun” — the kind of a walk that did so 
much to win the war. 

Dana Andrews, Lloyd Bridges, and 
John Ireland are especially good as Gls, 
But there are no stars in this film. You'll 
come away remembering the faces of 
actors whose names you've never heard. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
v“/They Were Expendable. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“Because of Him. “People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. 

Mystery: “Cornered. “Danger Signal. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. 

















2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 








1_HYPNOTIZE yourself... pre- 


tend you never coughed at all. You 
try it! 















2-TAKE delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops...and get quick, sooth- 
ing relief. Black or Menthol. Still 
only 5¢, 








|SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for —so keep trying! 


















Hello again, Miss America... 
and happy reading! 


Pillsbury’s Communigfhe . . . the maga- 
zine planned and put/together for you 
and thinking young spmen everywhere 
... is back. With ourfompliments. Yes, 
yours for the asking! 

It has more goof reading . ». more 
thought-provoking articles . . . more 
here’s-how-it ’s-dane pictures than ever. 

Take the Janugry-February issue, for 
instance. An article on Pillsbury’s big 
“Food Plank fgr Peace” contest ...a 
picture-and-stgry record of a visit to 
the new Ann /Pillsbury Home Service 
Center by mémbers of your Pillsbury 
Planning Payel . .. that popular feature, 
“Career Cugs and Hobby Horses,” plus 
an informgtive new page — Pillsbury 
Planning Panel News! 

This m@nth? Well, more interesting 
cine . more sparkling features . . 
more jugt plain good reading that’s 
aimed sfraight at your interests! 

We promise you a Communique 
you're/bound to find interesting and 
useful All you need to do is fill in the 
coupgn below and mail it to us. We’ll 
start/ mailing you your personal copy 
of Pillsbury ’s Communique, right away! 
Why not do it now? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


4 FREE! 


This puts you 
on the mailing 
list for... 






MO SMMUNIQUE 


PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE! 
Editor, Pillsbury’s Communique 
Dept. F-46, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Please send me 
PILLsBuRY’s COMMUNIQUE, 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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Contraction of 1 am. 





3. Wall built to hold back water, 

5. Britain’s Prime Minister. 

9. Prefix meaning two. 
11. Fjord in S. W. Norway. 
13. Native of Arabia. 
16. Government issue. 
17. Second letter of Greek alphabet. 
18. A stupid fellow. 
20. Past tense of bleed. 
21. Large, brilliantly-colored fish. 
92. Sixth tone of musical scale. 
23. Scottish form of none. 
24. To go in. 
27. Abbrev. for Doctor. 
28. Tell or show the way. 

31. Female deer. 

32. Above, and in contact with a support- 

ing surface. 

1. Girl’s name. 

2. Small floor covering. 

4. Abbrev. for mountains. 

6. Capital of England. 

7. Abbrev. meaning for example. 

8. Largest land division of Great Britain, 
9. Foolish talk 
10. Island of British Isles. 

12. One or the other. 

14. Consumed. 

15. Grey, hole-digging animal. 

19. Office of Price Administration, 
25. Seventh tone of musical scale, 
26. A color. 
29. Sound made by doves. 
380. Number after nine. 

Solution im Teachers Edition this tssue; in 





Pupils Edition next issue. 










Let's Be Friends 


OU know Dave Robbins. At least, 

you know someone like him. Maybe 
his name is Tom or Corky or Biff. Any- 
how, he’s the most popular boy in 
school. Dave has dozens of friends. You 
have friends, too — but not as many as 
you'd like. 

What’s Dave got that you haven't 
got? 

The answer is probably in one word: 
friendliness. 

Maybe you think you're friendly. But 
are you friendly to everyone? 

Dave is. He doesn’t stop with boys 
he pals around with — or the girls who 
sit near him in class. Dave has a friendly 
smile and a hello for everyone he meets 
at school —classmates, schoolmates, 
teachers, principal, and janitor. 

What’s more, Dave lets other people 
know that he’s interested in them. 

If you want friends, be friendly. And 
be friendly* first! If you wait for the 
other fellow to start the ball rolling, 
you're missing half the fun of friend- 
ships — making friends. 


The Gitar 


“ 
7 FA 











On your way to class you meet “the 
new boy.” You haven't been introduced. 
Do you: 

A. Wait for him to speak? 

B. Walk past him, nose in air? 

C. Toss him a friendly “hello”? 


991109 SI‘) 





Memo to our readers: Send us your 
suggestions for How're You Doing? JSA 
buttons will be awarded to readers 
whose suggestions are published. 








All jokes published in Junior Scholas- 

tic are sent in by our readers. Send us 

ur favorite jokes. If one is published, 

u will receive a JSA button. Be sure 

include your name, age, and name 

t school. Send to: “Some Fun” Editor, 

inior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


One-Way Climb 
Ted: “What's a paratrooper?” 
Fred: “A soldier who climbs down 


. »”?> 
trees he never climbed up. 
Betty Jane Sims, Jr. H. 8., Laurel, Miss. 


Week’s End 


A problem child was becoming too 
ell acquainted with the principal's 
tice. 
One day, the principal showed his 
unnoyance. 
“This makes the fifth time I have 
punished you this week. What have you 
» say for yourself?” 
“I'm glad it’s Friday, sir.” 
Glenn van Winkle, Hershey (Pa.) School 
Dim-Wit 
Joe: “Do you know Lincoln’s Gettys- 
urg Address?” 
Moe: “Nope. Didn't know he'd 
ved,” 
Kenneth Levenson, Holmes School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It's the Season 


“Why do melons have so much water 
| them?” asked Sally. 

‘Because they're planted in the 
wring,” said Wally, 


James Peabody, P. S. 170, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Out of Step 
Girl: “There are just two things that 
eep you from being a good dancer.” 
Boy: “What are they?” 
Girl: “Your feet.” 
Elsie Heim, Central School, Baldwin Park, Cal. 


Metallergic 


Jill: “My finger must be allergic to 
ld rings.” 
Jack: “What makes you say that?” 
Jill: “Every time I wear that ring you 
ve me, my finger turns green.” 

Verna Oswald, Edison Jr. H. S., Los Angeles, Cal 











This Week 
“1 can’t come home yet, Mom. 
I haven't got enough points!” 





Hide ‘Em 


A veteran was out on a buying spree. 
He bought a pair of red, yellow, purple, 
and green socks. 

“Can you suggest something to go 
with them?” he asked the clerk. 

The clerk thought hard for a mo- 
ment and then answered, “A pair of hip 
boots.” 

Burnell Linton, Rose City (Mich.) H. 8. 


Pedestrian on Wheels 


Smith’s car was wrecked beyond 
recognition. His friend Jones wanted to 
know how it happened. 

“I ran into a pedestrian,” explained 
Smith. 

“Don’t kid me,” scoffed Jones. “You 
couldn’t wreck that car just by running 
into a pedestrian.” 

“I know,” said Smith, “but the pedes- 
trian was on a bus.” 


Samuel Bowman, Central Jr. H. S., Saginaw, Mich. 


Chicken Feed 


Mother: “Billy, | was hoping you 
would be unselfish enough to give your 
little sister the largest piece of candy. 
Why, even that old hen gives all the 
best pieces of food to her little chicks, 
and takes only a tiny piece now and 
then for herself.” 

Billy: “Sure, mother. I'd do the same 
thing if it were worms.” 

Marjorie Kirby, Central Jr. H. S., Kewanee, IIL. 


End in Sight 
“I packed my parachute myself,” said 
the nervous airborne soldier who had 
never jumped before. 
“In my opinion,” said his instructor, 
“you'll be jumping to a hasty conclu- 


sion.” 
Kent Leach, Jefferson Jr. H. 8., Columbia, Mo. 





Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Irwin 
Bunimowitz, Winthrop Jr. H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


An old lady noticed a little boy sitting 
on the curb. He was crying. 

Trying to be sympathetic, she said, 
“There, there, young man. I wouldn’t 
ery like that if I were you.” 

The little boy looked up sullenly and 
snapped, “You cry your way, ma’am, 
and [ll cry mine.” 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-am; 3-made; 5-Guiana; 8-Jason; 


9-ma; 1l-glen; 12-bi; 14-I’d; 15-ascot; 18-D. C.; | 


20-toads; 21-build; 24-ye; 25-irate; 26-he; 27-be; 
28-Lana; 30-no; 32-ferns; 33-Belize; 35-pixy; 
36-is. 

DOWN: 1-Adam; 2-me; 3-man; 4-an; 5-Galicia; 
6-used; 7-ion; 8-j. g.; 10-abode; 13-its; 15-at; 
16-so; 17-Cayenne; 18-Duren; 21-bib; 22-Lt.; 
23-de; 26-Harz; 28-lei; 29-as; 3l-obis; 32-fly; 
34-ex; 35-pi. 


YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 






XSi V/ : 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ Of course it’s embarrassing to be caught 
with unshined shoes—because everybody 
knows how simple it is to keep them shining 
—especially when you use Shinola. 

Equally as important as good grooming, 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility and 
that means longer wear. It will pay you to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


a: 





SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 











LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STA 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FPR 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


<2, PINS 30 RINGS‘? ~ 
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For your class or club. Over 
} 300 designs. Finest quality 


f— 
Ss is) 
; . Write Dept. P, Metal Aris Co 


Rochester, N.Y 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai! —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 


DO YOU LIKE BIB and TUCK? 


Get the collection of 18 lively stories reprinted 
in an attractive 32-page illustrated booklet. 
Price 15c. Ten or more, 10c each. 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 220 E. 42 St.,N. Y. 17,N. ¥. 


















In the world of sprints and jumps, a record that is 
here today is gone tomorrow! Look at the “time” 
table at the right! Thanks to better equipment, bet- 
ter conditioning and better form the modern track 
athlete runs the old timer right off the field! And 
records show that Uncle Sam’‘s cinder stars are the 
best in the world. They have never lost an 
Olympics! What's more, of the 13 American rec- 
ords listed in the table, nine are world’s records as 
well! 

America has another record, too, that has never 
been beat. It’s the record of producing, year after 
year, the world’s finest salted peanuts. Those 
peanuts are packed in handy 5c bags labelled 
“Planters’’—and they hold the world’s title for 
flavor, crispness and energy. For stamina-building 
vitamins—in a food that is fun to eat—ask for 
Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try 
the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, 
cashews, pecans, peanuts—in vacuum-sealed glass 
jars or 10c bags. 


























Planters 
Peanuts 





Then—1900 
100 yds. 10 sec., M. W. Long 
220 yds. 22.6 sec., W. S. Edwards 
440 yds. 52.6 sec., M. W. Long 


880 yds. 2 min. 4.2 sec., A. Grant 

1 mile 4 min. 42.4 sec., G. W. Orton 
High Jump 6 ft. 1 in., |. K. Boxter 
Broad Jump 22 ft., H. P. McDonald 

Pole Vault 11 ft. 3 in., 8B. Johnson 

Shot Put 46 ft. 1% in., D. Horgon 
Discus 114 ff., R. Sheldon 

Javelin 141.7 f., R. Rose (1909) 


120 yds. 16.2 sec., R. F. Hutchison 
Hurdles 


220 yds. 27.4 sec., H. S. Arnold 
Hurdles 


Now—1946 


9.4 sec., Frank Wykoff, Jesse Owens, 
Clyde Jeffrey, George Simpson 
20.3 sec., Jesse Owens 


46.4 sec., B. Eastman, G. Kiemmer 

1 min. 49.6 sec., Elroy Robinson 

4 min. 6 sec., Bill Hulse 

6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers 

26 ft. 8%, in., Jesse Owens 

15 ft. 73, in., Cornelius Warmerdam 
57 ft. 1 in., Jack Torrance 


174 ft. 10, in., Hugh Cannon 


234 ft. 17/, in., Bob Peoples 


13.7 sec., F. Towns, F. Wolcott 


22.5 sec., Fred Wolcott 
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Fact Questions 


1. Who is Prime Minister of Great 
Britain? 
2. When are parliamentary elections 


139 
s 


3. What countries make up _ the 
United Kingdom? 


TRUCE IN CHINA —p. 4 


Discussion Question 
1. Why are Americans so interested 
1 bringing an end to the civil war in 
Chinar 
Fact Questions 
1. What American general should re- 
ceive considerable credit for bringing 
ibout the truce between Chinese Na- 
nalists and Chinese Communists? 
2. What are some of the “democratic 
forms” promised China by President 
Chiang Kai-shek? 


U.N.O. — p. 4 


Discussion Question 


|. What place do you favor as world 
headquarters of U.N.O.? Why? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name some of the places being 

nsidered in the United States by the 
seven-man sub-committee of U.N.O. 

2. What six nations were elected to 
sit with the “Big 5” nations as members 
i the Security Council? 


ATOMIC WORLD — p. 8 


lhe development of the atomic bomb 
confirmed a basic fact in scientific ad- 
ince — namely, that most “inventions” 
the culmination of years, and per- 
haps centuries, of experiment. 


i 


Discussion Question 
The article says: Science 
stly guesswork” in ancient 
\hy do you think this was so? 


was 
times. 


Fact Questions 


|. What is an atom? 

2. What is the origin of the word 
; me 

What was Democritus’ idea of the 


mr 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 18 


ACROSS 1-I'm; 3-dam; 5-Attlee; 9-bi; 
Sogne; 13-Arab; 16-G.1.; 17-Beta; 18-dolt; 
led; 2l-opah; 22-la; 23-nane; 24-enter; 


27-Dr., 28-direct; 31-doe; 32-on. 
DOWN: 1-Ida; 2-mat; 4-mts.; 6-London; 7-e.g.; 
England; 9-babble; 10-Ireland; 12-either; 14-ate; 
1dger; 19-OPA; 25-ti; 26-red; 29-coo; 30-ten. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. LEFT TURN: l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b. 
2. UNITED NATIONS MEET: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-c; 5-b. 
3. HEADLINES!: Cross out second and third. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Northern 
Ire 


ind; 2-Ernest Bevin; 3-Marshall in China; 4- 
U. S. Army Chief of Staff; 5-Belgium; 6-Winston 
Churchill 




















Don’t let the NUMBER of 


subscriptions 


be a problem! 
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IT NEEDN‘T BE! if you have not already done so, 
place a tentative order now for as many copies of 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC as you have students. You 
will receive enough copies of the next three issues for 
each student to have his own and to discover for him- 


self the profit and pleasure to be derived from 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


IMPORTANT REMINDER: Within three weeks from the date 
you place a tentative order, you have the opportunity of revis- 
ing it in any way you wish. You will be billed for only the 


number of subscriptions requested on the final order. 





SUBSCRIPTION. DEPARTMENT | 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enter my TENTATIVE ORDER for the following: 


weekly copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


| will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 


TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 























each classroom order of 10 or more. 
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ei miel SCHOOL 
&TREET ADDRESS 
CITY P. 0. ZONE STATE 
TE. 2-4-46 
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OFF THE PRESS 


RECEIVED YOURS? 


Every classroom teacher and library 
subscribing to Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, or World Week recently 
should have received a set of twelve 
posters on the theme “Speaking for 
America,” each poster showing a large 
photograph of a well-known American 
and his message on racial and religious 
understanding. The posters are spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines. Class- 
rooms and libraries subscribing to the 
magazines will receive one set of posters 
free. Additional sets may be obtained 
by remitting 10 cents in coin or stamps, 
which covers only the postage and pack 
aging costs. 

The posters show photographs of and 
display messages of President Truman, 
General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, 
General Eisenhower, Frank Sinatra. 
Judy Garland, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Spencer Tracy, Kate Smith, Danny 
Kaye, and Gene Autry. 

Scholastic subscribers, if teachers or 
librarians, who have not received a set 
of these posters may obtain them fre: 
on request. Sets were mailed to al! 
teachers and librarians, but some ma\ 
have been misdirected or lost. Address 
requests to Teachers Service Bureau, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


* *” - 


Edmund Ware and Robeson Baile 
have collaborated to produce what 
seems to be a brand-new idea in text- 
books for classes in fiction writing. It 
is the result of a seminar in which 
teacher invited an author to read and 
discuss the composition of his own 
stories. The teacher added his own co: 
ments after each reading. Both stories 
and discussion are now collected in 
From Fact to Fiction, and the result is 
not only an excellent textbook, but 
entertaining companion for home read- 
ing. (D. Appleton-Century, New York, 
1945, $2.25.) 

* Saad oa 

Before Pearl Harbor, 94 per cent o! 
our essential tropical commodities w« 
imported from the Eastern Hemisphe' 
The war forced us to turn to other 
sources, among our neighbors to | 
South. In New Crops for the New 
World, Charles Morrow Wilson has 
called upon experts in many fields to 
tell of the present development 
future possibilities of inter-American re- 
sources. This book offers much inter 
ing and little-known information, and 
should prove a provocative source-book 
for any discussion of hemispheric trace 
and the “Good Neighbor” policy. It in- 
cludes a large number of excellent pho- 
tographs. (Macmillan, 1945, $3.50.) 





